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ABSTRACT ' - " , . « - / * 

This rfeport provides information on programs an'd * ' 
7 developments during the*~ia80-81 academic year in the ^Institute of , , ■ 
Study for Older Adults (1S0A) .Liberal htts program which provided • 
more than 158 courses to oVer 3,600 disadvantaged elderly residents 
of New /York City. The first section concentrates on progress towards 
continuing objectives — in particular toward^ involving students in 
the selection of-pourses of study and promoting advocacy of the 
learning needs of elders to educators and gerontologists. This 
section reveals that 610er students prefter academic over n^n-academic 
clas ses and prefer classes^they select themselves .over those chosen 
by center staff. After a discussion of the program's recognition/ 
both locally and nationally, the success of projects undertaken in 
local centers and of radio shows for the elderly are assessed. The 
nextsection evaluates the liberaX a»ts program of ISOA. and includes 
details'. of a survey of 180 adults. The survey found that ISOA • ■ 
students* were not more satisfied with life, socially active, or 
involved in the community than other groups and that students 
reported positive changes resulting from their experience with the 
program. Then,, efforts to extend basic education and English a? a 
Second Language to the elderly, involving* surveys, interviews, and ' 
the development of a program manijal, a^e outlined. Finally, the 
effects of funding reductions on ISOA liberal arts programs are 
.examined. 'Appendices/ include d$[ta on funding, enrollment, attendance, 
and completion patterns. (HB) / 
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nstitute of Study for Older AdMl ts Liberal Arts program, during the 
cademic year, provided mojre than 158 courses to over 3,600 disadvant- 
Ty residents of New York City. The courses, modelled on an under- 
liberal arts curriculum, but adapted to tjhe particular learning inter- , 
f older students, are conducted at neighborhood sites throughout the city—] 
r centers, libraries, residences for. the aged, nursing homes and geriatric, 
outpatient clinics. . * * . 

Fiscal support was 1 provided by the New York City Department for the Aging, 
under Titles 1 1 IB and X of p the Qlder Americans Act, the New York City Department 
of Employment, through the' New .York Foundation for Senior Citizens, Consolidated 
Edison, Chemical and Independence Savings Banks. and a number of the agencies 
serving as course sites; The/operation of the project /involves the cooperation 
6f coordinators at the Divistons:of Continuing* Education of .LaGuardia, Borough 
of Manhattan, and the Bronx /Communi ty Colleges, social agency staff, ISOA 
faculty, and students in panning and. conducting the classes. . j 

Although course content and objectives vary considerably'from site to site, 
$1.1 courses offered have 3 consistent elements: (1) ql early defined educational 
objectives appropriate to 'higher /education, in the traditional disciplines of 
the liberal arts, or basia skills and language education: (2) a goal .which en- 
hances or compjements, -never duplicates or competes with, the programs of the 
hos.t agency: (3) d61 i berate involvement of older students in the selection and^ t 
design of'their classes. 



The project's twelve year history, firom^ts inception as the college's 1 
response to a request for a psychology, class from a group of Borough* Park 
elderly, has been detailed in past annual reports.* ^ 

This report will concentrate *on progress toward continuing objectives;* 
report' on special initiatives - in* the Adopt-a-Center program* in use of radio 
as an educational medium* in basic skill's educationf* summarize findings. of an 
evaluation of the liberal arts* program; arrd future goals in light of severe fund- 
ing cuts for the coming year.. 



' Q , * Available on request from the Institute, # of Study for Older Adults, Division of * 
ERXC Continuing Education., New Ydrk*City Technical College- 



^OGRESS TOWARD CONTINUING -OBJECTIVES 



Significant progress was' made during the 1980-81 academic year toward 
meeting two particular program objectives - increasing the involvement of 
\ students in selection of the -course of study, and advocacy for the learning"' 
needs of elders to commrinities of educators -and gerpatologisjts. 

» - 

The mechanism for student choice of program is the on-site student 
( . meeting, at which ISOA staff and potential older student* determine together 
the. content of -the -course to be held at the Darticular 4 site." Administrative 
cuts in Title 1 1 IB funding for previous years had limited staff time to -con- 
duct these meetings, and staff rather than student choice had predominated.* * 
Beginning with the fall- of 1979, the addition of two CETA Teacher/Adrjiinis-. 
\trators and a part-time graduate intern,to the staff permitted an effort to 
• increase, the number of meetings held during. 1979-80 to 51, -and "for 1980-81to 
over 7.5. A preliminary analysis of enrollment/completion data for 1979-81 * 
showed- that participation, based -on both average enrollment and rates of 
completion, were much higher in classes chosen by students.' Further, for 
these three years,* students .chose academic subjects -nearly twice a§ often as 
I staff (70.8% vs. 37.4%),, and non-academic cpurses less than 1/3 as often as 
staff.*.* • 



' 1980.- 



» ■ 



** 



*** 



A detailed analysis *** of enrollment and attendance statistics for 
81 confi.rms these patterns-: *' . ' 

1 • - j - . , • . 

(J ) - Older students prefer academic oyer non-academic classes : 
j In 1980-81, on the' average,, 7 more studants enroled and 
'6. more completed academic classes (psychology, the social 
sciences, philosophy, religion and literature than • • 

. . non-academic (arts, music, movement, health, entitlements, 
etc. )■ classes. The average enrollmervts arid rates of com- | 
pletion w'ere higher for, academic ( -28.8. arid 63:5%)-, 
and lower for ..non-academic (21.9, and 56%), 'than 
the average' for the 'program t as a whole (24.4, and 61%).'. 

' 3 ■ ' " • " 

* , (2/ Older students "prefer classes 1 ' they select -far -themselves - , 

over classes' chosen by center staff T bue to continuing* ^ I 

^restrictions on staff time at the' cooperating community . % * % « ; 

/ . colleges, in 1980-81, 52% of all IS0A % -classes weWTselect- , * J 

ed by staff, rather than students fall, -but 5 of, these in * 
, Manhattan^ Queens 'and the Bronx). For the' city as- a .whole 

^ 7*njore students enroll, and ,6 more complete, classes , * 

'chosen -by students -than classes fchosen.by *s^aff. 'As wi'th' | 

In preparation fonpnesentation of the annual meeting of 'the Gerontological 
Society 'in the fall of 1981; available on request from'the I.&.O.A. 
Staff clearly see topics like.Art, ydvejngnt and, Health as more attractive 
tton students, for they chose these subjects 29.9$ of the, time, nearly 6 ~ 
times more than students (5.1%),. \ 

For the program city-wide, "average enroll npnt was' somewhat beiofo the pre- 
vious, year, at 24.. 4, and completion rates -somewhat higher, at an average, 
'of 61%. , t • . : . . 



A. 
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academicuclasses, students attend classes they selecf 
themselves, (average 28.1 enrolled, 64% completion rate) 
# more tWan. average for the program as .a whole (24.4 en- 
- rollefil 6155 completion,). By contrast, classes selected 
by center staff ( 21 ; 4 enrolled/ 57%' completion) -are less 
— — welil^^^^ban-the program_as a^whole*— This__pattera 



'appears to be true regardless-of instructor,- for it holds 
throughout the borpughs, where, /'due to travel restrictions, 
, . \\ t m .t^ie instructional staff varies. (Even in Queens, where 
1 • Htes of complet^eivfor staff-chosen courses were slightly 

higher than for student-selected classes, the number com- . 
. f/I-eting classes studfents chose (26.7) is h i gher" than . 
« -those initially enrolled, in staff ^selected courses ('24. 8); 
(•See chart on following page) , 

For 1980-81, academic courses accounted for 56% of the total number of 
classes offered, and 66% of th'6 total enrollment. Non-academic courses cohsti-. 
tuted 23% of the total courses, and 20%' of total enrollment; courses in language 
skills (Reading, Foreign.Language, and English as a Second Language) were 20% of 
the total courses, and 15% of total enrollment: For the coming year; effort to 
increase the proportion of academic classes will continue, by encouraging center 
staff to allow student choice of classes, and making these subjects truly accpss- 
i6]e to poorly educated older adults, through student meetings, which clarify the 
relationship of the traditional disciplines to daily life. Unfortunately, the . 
loss of support for the Field Representative position and the 3 CETA and Title 10 
workers who organized and led many of^ these sessions during 1980-81, may mean, 

'inevitably, a reduction in the number conducted during 1981^82. 

- / . 

RECOGNITION \ \ * * 
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' The • Ihstitute of Study for Colder Adults continues to be recognized as a 
significant endeavor , both locally and nationally. The Institute was cited, last 
fall, in Reaching the Hard-to T Reach* as a program "successf ul " in over-coming the* 
informational, situational, institutional, and attitudinal barriers to participa-, 
tion by older adults' in continuing education. This year, staff members presented 
or participated in workshops at the national meetings of the National Council for 
Community Services and Continuing Education of AACJC: The Association for 
'Gerontology in Higher Education; "Olel Promised, New Practices"/ a conference 
sponsored by FIRSE and th^'Exxon Education foundation; the Regional Education, 
and Training Program Conference for Reg*ion II of the AoA; afrid five meetings of 
FIPSE's -National Project IV. In addition, staff members organized a conference 
on "Assessing ttfe Impact of Education o.n the ElderT,y'\ in Ne 
the Community Council q v f Greater' New York's Mini-White Hpus 
of Time by the Elderly;* were subjects of .6 radio interviews 

tc* the; Mayor's Older Bo'stonians Advisory Council and Boston \Uni varsity in replica- 
tion of the ISOA, and to the Consumer Education Resource Network, identifying 
classroom materials for older learners. Further disseminatioW^cTuded guest 
lectures by the" Associate Dean of the Division of ContiguingJ^ucation, Coordinator 
of Adult Programs',' andf Director at classes in "Human Services for .the Aged" and 
"Educational Gerontology",, at NYOTC, St. Joseph's College* and Rutgers University 
Institute of Gerontology 



York City, spoke at 
i Conference on the Use 
provided assistance 



Spencer* Barbara B., "Overcoming the Age Bias in Continuing Education," in 
D.arkanwald, S. , and Larson, S. A. Reaching the Hard-to-Reach. Washington; 
Jossey Bass, 1980. • , 
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' ADOPT- A- CENTER «V * 

• This project, supported by Con Edison, covers instructional costs for 0 
^'intensive cpurses in five senior centers'in the .four, most populous boroughs. 

Ia the second year, the project has succeeded at the William Hods'on and • 
Will iam~Rem Senior 7 'Centers because 'staf\jte committed to encourage center 

— me mbers . to Ve am^-Io-both-agencies, staff raise no barriers to student \ 
choice and arrange. for student recognition ceremonies with~ the center member- 
ship as a whole, adding immeasurably to the .students 1 pride. Consistent or- 
ganization by age"h.dy staff throughout the year has created a core group of , 
o^der learners, .At Hodson, center membersi chose courses related to aging - 
Health, Biology and Psychology and Sociology, (The fourth course covered by 
the -current grant, the Politics o.f Aging, will be g'iven in the fall' of 1981,.) 

• At William Reid; students selected Challenges, of the Older Adult (the psycho- 
social changes .related to the aging process), The Mind and the Body (the inter- 
action of biological and psychological age-related changes), and English p 
Workshop (basic reading and writing"). ... ' , * . 

• By contrast, at the other three sites, varying difficulties have been 
encountered. An agency first selected. for its essential mission - to coordinate 
the services offered t*b the elderly 'of the surrounding area-'has been unable to 
identify as course sites agencies serving older people with little. formal edu- 
cation. At a Hispanic center in Manhattan, staff were resistant to ISOA staff ., 
conducting student meetings, and teachers found classes schedules disrupted by 
conflicting events.- 'At a Harlem center, an initial meeting had revealed a 
shared interest in basic reading and writing. Sensitive to tm? stfgma of 
illiteracy among the elderly, -who have spent 60' years" hiding their lack of skills, . 
both ISOA and center staff 'were reluctant to announce a basic reading class.*" A 
complex-, yet promising scheme was devised, combining the center's interest in 

•black history. and the language experience method of teaching basic literacy.** 
Center staff wou-ld encourage members to attend an oral histery class, where the 
instructor would eventually introduce the topic of early schooling-. Further 
alon^, he would introduce as co-teadher a ba^sic education instructor. Thus, the 
. oral history focus would gradually -shift to basic skills as (1) the denial of ed- 
ucational opportunity would emerge as a Shared personal concern, and (2) students^ 
own stories, would be transcribed for use as class materials by the reading teacher. 
At present the scheme appears to have foundered - instructors have not been able 
to form a class with consistent attendance patterns (birthday parties and other 
popular events compete') and students were not actively Involved in* the decision 
to enter a reading class, Nonetheless, the. historian conducted individual inter- 
views, which*<will, in the falljvbe edited by the subjects with the reading 
instructor. 

In summary, Con Edison's support permits the. ISOA to take risks to provide chances 
for learning which are simply not possible under ; the constrictions of scarce Dublic 
funding. s f ^ 

^Nonetheless, a Lump sum permitting 56 hours' of reading instruction was tempting, 
for public funding for the ISOA permits a maximum of 27 hours yearly in any one 
agency, thus effectively prohibiting language skills instruction. 
** In the language experience method, students' writing, either self-generated or 
transcribed by the teacher, is used for classroom material- in basic skills 
. jnstructtorN % 



SENIOR EDITION . ' * ' . '' *0i 

; — .. . • € . 

Only a small percentage of older New Yorkers attend senior centers, and 
ISOA. courses reach only a "small proportion of those. As the beginning of an 
effort .td find ways to involve theSe potential students, in the fall of 1980 
a small -scale test of the impact of radio as a medium for education of the 
aging was^ designed with Senior Edition, of WNYC-AM (the NYC* municipal radio 
station). _ The objective v^as to monitor the feedback from older listeners of 

Of* 'an ISOA - produced^ ra^io course, through elderly group discussion leaders,- . 
at 3 senior centers i*n Brooklyn and Queens. With support from Brooklyn Union 4 
Gas, ISOA prepared background materials recruited, trained and conducted 
^ setters 1 evaluation meetings with the leaders. (Senior Edition staff performed 
'all the technical work involved - conducting interviews, editing tapes, etc-) 
The course covered information needed in dealing with'the major income needs 
and psychosocial crises of old age - institutionalization, funeral and estate 
planning, and entitlements. At Catherine Sheridan Seniof Cepter in Queens, 
and Scheuer-House and Council! Center f(3r Senior Citizens in Brooklyn, the 
older leaders assembled groups to listen to^ and discuss, each show. Reaction 
to the shows* varied considerably, based on the content presented, .an^l the con- 
text of the listeners. For instance, on wills and estate planning, listeners 
were eager for whatever information the show, and the leaders,, could givej 
while the show on funeral planning" was universal ly\ rejected. (In one center, 
only 3 came to the discussion, that day, and In another resistance was so /vigh 
the, leader cancelled ^the day's session. )<\ At centers With strong information , 
and referral systems, information on social security, SSI, and Medicaid was of 
little interest. , t 

Both Senior Edition ancTlSOA s.taff feel more time and funding than 
currently available wouJ<n be required to produce additional shows. However, * 
ISOA learned something' of the potential of media for outreach. Center staff 
were fascinated the idea of the'project and highly supportive of the leaders 
in their organization of groups. . (The tapes of the shows will be used again J - 
in a similar fbrmat^thCs fall,* at two of the centers.) .However, despite the 
PQwer of th^jg^dj^^to attract an audience initially, fn a sense^the results of 
tfie Senior ^iai^^rw^xperif^ent resemble ISOA 1 s experience with entitlement classes^ 
selected by center staff because "they need to know about this". * That is,, even - 
glamor is ineffective in conveying content which, however, useful, is not of in- 
wrest .(i.e.* entitlement regulations) or threatening' (planning for death or in- 
stitutionalization) to \he listener. When future funding permits, the ISOA will f 
atMpt to, use liberal arts content (i.e. psycholbgy or -the social sciences^, to 
testuhe potential of radio to reach out to the many olderJNew Yorkprs presently 
unserved. , . ^ r < * ' . 

* \ 

3 u \' A 

* Attempts to elicit quantitative evaluation data, utilizing ratirfg scales on\ 

content antf presentation, were fruitless, as older leaders were reluctant to 

(^(stribiite the scales. - ' . , , • 



AN EVALUATION OF THE LIBERAL ARTS PROGRAM OF THE ISOA* , 

4 « 

- In the fall of 1979, a 17 month .grant from the- Fund for the Improvement of 
Postsecon^a ry Edacation fFIPSE) allowed the Institute the' first "opportunity for 
evaluation of its program" mode L . Examining the varieties of Liberal Education 
--(LEVA) * titled National 'Project IV by .FIPSE, involved 14 associate institutions 
^engaged in liberal education in nontjradftional settings, or using innovative 
curricula, in a consortium coordinated by the Institute of Higher Education of 
the -University of Michigan. m Using diverse designs, the institutions were to 
evaluate 'the impact of their programs on students, seek commonal ities* amonq .the 
effects reported, and systematically define the values and expected outcomes of 
liberal education. - - , ~ 

For the ISOA, the grant provided the first opportunity to examine the 
demographic characteristics of those seryed, the relationship of learning with 

; factors of social adjustment, self-esteem and life satisfaction in the aged, 
and the effectiveness of certain program operations^ The project has succeeded 
in attracting and retaining large numbers of students (between 4 4,000 and°5,000 

_ per year) seen by- 9 most educators as\ uneducable because of low literacy levels 
"and lack of previous exposure to intellectual inquiry.- Nonetheless, the' pro- 

• gram's marginal status - exisring^on* the'periphery^of the fields both of 
education and service to the aging, -has resulted in an unstable pattern of 
support. Within this context, then, the LEVA evaluation was seen as an. 
opportunity to translate reports of dramatic change jn bpth -self-concept and 
behavior of individual ' ISOA students into quantitative measure^. (As part of 

* the National Project IV effort, -concurrently, the relevance (ff , the traditional* 
goa]s of liberal education for older students'was also explored). 

Unfortunate Ty, the pre-/posttest design which could measure such effects 
directly was not feasible in the 17 month period allowed-fey the grant/ However, 
it was assumed that students enrolled consistently over several years in ISOA 
classes, would behave differently ffom their peers as a result of the experience. 
Thus the .hypothesized impact of liberal education woulchbe reflected in students 1 

^greater sense of independence and autonomy, more extensive social support systems 
("networks") ancf greater social interaction,, involvement in community activities, 

, and sense of life satisfaction than their counterparts/ To test this hypothesis, 
from a^ list of centers 'in the program 3 years or more v 10 agencies were -randomly 
selected; from those served by these ■ agencies, a sample totalling 180 'was drawn** 
(20* from each of the 9 agencies which ^participated) / Three groups, all randomly 
^elected, composed the sample: from each agency. 10 students who had completed 3' 
or more ISOA .classes (total 90); 5 acti.ve members who had taken no classes, (total 
45);and5 members who, seildom participated in any^ center activity (total 45).*^ 
A questionnaire witkjsc^/les designed tg'raeaTsure the .size of the subject's social 
network and "degree or'social- interaction, feelings about and involvement with his 
community,, and sense of satisfaction* with ,Hfe/ was administered to the entire 
sample. DemograpJ\ijC data was sought YronTat! 3 groups, and ""several scaTes t de- - 
signed to elicit a quantitative. measure of the students' response to taking a ' 

. class were also included (for- the students but not the controls). ; 



* A full report of this study is available fdr postage cost of $2.00 from the \ • 

Institute-of Study fg-r Older Adults t ' " 

** Two control groups f were included to permit comparison of the "avid student" ^ 
pot" only with his peers in\the senior center^but w'ith community residents. 

' . , . ' ' 1 - 6 - ' v . * ,& 



.OUTCOMES: AND I MPACTS^ '? X ^ 



'Analysis of the resulting data failed to confirm the hypothesis. ISOA 
students were -not more .satisfied with lifjb* socially active,. or involved in 
.their, comnjunVties; and they did not have* larger social networks than the 
££pcmtrol groups.. (In* fact, although £hey reported^that taking courses ^resulted 
"in the predicted changes., on; the Perceived \ Wei 1-Beipg Scale (-a measure, approx- 
imating, life satisfaction.) the learners scared, lower than those* who didn't 
#i taM cour*se|)/' Analysis yielded 3 discrete, set? of data: (l) demographic 

cf^ract^ri§flcs:of the samplk? (2) scores On scales for Perceived Well -Being, 
,.r^Soc.i.a,l i5 ltet;work, ^Social Interactipn, Community Perception, and Corranunity 

•^Involvement ^p^* la 11 3 groups, ahd^. (3) quantitative measures of students 1 
/- .response- to the program.. Major significant results included: '(1) .demographic 
differences betweeiv groups - course, takers were slightly younger^ more, likely, 
to. be*marrfed,\ less" to have been widowed or dfyorced,' and. better educated than 
m both c'ootrD,] IgroupsT* .(2) alt^bugh there was nonsignificant different in feel- 
, Mn^s about, 6r involvement ' in, their communities^, in their social activities, 
or in. their living 'situations, coufs6takers were much less satisfied wvth their 
lives than both corjtrx)] -groups, ancf (3) despite their lower sense of well-being 
students themselves reported drama t4cal'ly .positive changes resulting from the 
experience. 'Students felt' that chtoosing their own courses gave therft a feeling 
of confidence and control over one's life; that life was^ better, more worth 
- Jiving', and hard ti|es more tole^Sable, and; that both friendships and social 
* activities had increased as a result of taking I£0A classes. 
# ' * f . • • 

' Thus, the scorls on scaies designed to quantify life satisfaction, social 
network,. etG 4> , contradict /the effects reported by; ISOA students when asked 
directly* ' Conceivably,, these particular scale's were inappropriate instruments 1 
for cise with. this .population* certainly future investigations wfll utilize - 
qualitative data from open-endedf interviews as t well as -quantitative measures. 
Nonetheless, these- results imply certain possibilities. Factors not explored, 
in t'his study i.e.* declining health and income, ,role loss - have far greater 
direct impact on the quality of the older person's life in^this country than* 
, education coutTd. Possibly, fefe/f coursetakers; are, for spme^ reason, less 4 
willing to deny this* pain- a$Hyt he losses^impT licit in' grovt^g • 6l der than th£i^< 
, peers. These older students had, on the average, 2 years or more previous/ 
formal education than the other members of their centers. Possibly the ' 
questioning of the ordinary encouraged by learning discourages acceptance 
.of the banality of the restrictive existence of the aged. 'Those who feel some 
.sense of discomfort with the norm (i.e. the more Jji#hly educated) may seek 
but what opportunities for growth or understanding present ^f|femselves within 
. the oonstritted boundaries of their -lives (such- as the ISOA progrgniL ^In any 
case the study implies that, whatever thei/effect" of education for the older 
student, it neither "improves" social adjustment, nor helps students accept the 
constrictions of growing old. .Rather, liberal education, by integrating past . 
and'present concrete, experience with the conceptual frameworks of the disciplin 
may A contribute *to the maturation of those.who, feeling loss more than .peers \ se 
to question the meaning of life as it nears its end. 



EXTENDING BASIC EDUCATION AND ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE TO THE ELDERLY 



In July, ,1980, th§ Institute was^ awarded* a small planning grant from the. 
N.Y. State Department of Education, Bureau of Basic Continuing Education, under 
Section 310 of the Adult Education Act, to conduct & study, and jnake recommenda- 
tions for the involvement of ol'der students pn basic education and English as a 
Second Language programs i>i Hew York State. {Although Section 311 of the Adult 
Edupation Act has since 1978 mandated the provision of such programs for older 
^eaffters., in fact Congress has appropriated ho funds, no programs have been 
'established, and the literature .is scant. Thetfnstitute^ project collected 
infapnatten 'on, the experience of what' small, efWfts have been mounted, both . 
nationally and in the New York City acea, and formulated planning recommenda- 
tions' fb^ effective administrative medels*and classroom- practices. ,The effort 
had three major goals ; : - ' , \. - ; 

' r . • 

1. investigation and description of the target population for both 
basic education and. English as a Sectfnd Language, including, 
demographfg indicators of need, learning needs and motivations, 

* and attitudes 'toward education; . . ' # 

2. identification of factors affecting program development ahd 

x . administration, including transportation, site^ resources^ n . > 
"jattttu^ city-wide recruitment methods; 

3. identification of appropriate 'materials and teaching methods, and 
of the capacity o^f older students for language .learning. 

Project staff conducted surveys of 42 senior centers and 21 ABE programs, 
interviewed 17 senior center directors, 4 * gerontol agists, 10 ABE administrators, 
13 ABE and ESL instructors experienced in worty with otder students, and 56 older 
adults attending basic education , and ESL classes. The literature On .learning needs* 
and program development in ABE; v 'on what programs have been mounted for the elderly 
in the U.S., Canada and western Europe, on cognitive needs- for language learning 
and on cognitive change in the aging process was reviewed. Statistical information 
on the demographics indicating a .need for basic education and English as ,a Second 
Language was examined and compared with survey and interview results. Both 
classroom methods, in ABE and ESL and materials in contain use were assessed. 
Classroom methods and recruitment^techniques were tested in four pilot classes, 
each based on a variation of the Institute's college/ community agency ^collabora- 
tion model. * ' * 



This project, though often difficult and frustrating, pioneered in the * 
collection and synthesis of knowledge about ABE and ESL, tor the aged., mis , .the 
first organized investigation into the problem, documented both information about 
specific elements (i.e. motivations, attitudes of teachers and senior center staff., 
cognitive capacity/for 'language learning, e*tc.) and the dynamic relations all aspects 
of program planning in determining both participation and impact on the older learner 
The project ililumiqated differences between older younger ABE students, and con- 
firmed that statistical descriptors of language-needy o}der students resemble the de- 
mographic characteristics*^ .younger students. The interviews and surveys created a 



profile of the language-needy aged; their, relations wifh social service and 
educational projects, and specific discrepancies in orientation and priorities 
'bet-ween ABE and senior center staff. Further, the exploratory nature of the 
grant allowed risky experimentation with- diverse administrative models, re- 
cruitment and classroom techniques (i.e., hon-traditibn£l classroom materials, 
tying reading and writing in oral History, etc.), to learn what does and 
doesrr't succeed. Th£ pilot cfassea were strengthened by the, ability to, combine 
funds from a total of 5 sources separate from the granting agency,* and from 
experimentation with, methods* and materials/ comparison^of theory and practice, 
and eliciting student response and preferences. // 

A manual for program planning, Extending Basic Education to the Elderly * ** 
based on h the year's work, will ^be useful for both social; workers ^and adult £ 
educators who wish to establish language courses for older people. It includes 
discussion of the needs and attitudes t6ward learning of the older illiterate/ 
how classroom methods c'an be adapted to the particular patterns of learning » 
typical of the aging, and how the choice of community or central sites, of 
educational or, social service. .agencies to administer programs/ and various recruit 
ijient methods affect ^program effectiveness. Suggestions include: 



1. that planners look closely at - the local situation - at who and 
where the language-needy are, and what programs already ^exist, 
before formulating programs; ; * 

2. how to evaluate existing ABE' programs and senior centers as sites; 

3. that teaching methods be based on understanding of the older student's 
cognitive assets and deficits: on the desire for communicative 
language; the need for clarity in print and'. the spoken word; the need 

'for repetition and reiteration of material; a reliance on learned 




itiuwuuywc, i cSpOnd; unu a ucuiucu y 

over the tutorial methods widely used; 



/ 



4. that materials be chosen for clarity of content and print or sound,' 
, and for interest to adult students; 

5. that classes meet at least twice weekly, for a bare minimum of 60 hours 
instruction (200 hours is preferred), and older students receive some 
concrete recognition of their achievement. , 

A brief* annotated resource 1 ist* is al so included. 

IS0A staff presented initial project findings to the annual meeting of the 
Association for Gerontology in Higher Education in "March, 1981, and will deliver 
a' paper based on *the manuaVls recommendations at the 1981 Adult Education 

: ; % /- 

* The N.Y.C. Department for the 'Aging, under Titles 1 1 IB and X of the Older 
Americans Act, administered by the N.Y. State Office of the Aging; the, N.Y. C. 
Department of Employment, under Title VI of the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act, through the N.Y. Foundation, for Senior Citizens; Action for 4 
Russian Immigrants, a project of the Associated Young Men/Women's Hebrew / 
Association of Greater New York with support from the N.Y. State Education / 
Department, the Block Resettlement Grant Program, and the Federation of, Jewish 
Philanthropies; and Consolidated Edison, under a grant to the' ISOA's Adopt- r 
A-Center program. / , % / 

** Available upon requesffrom the ISOA, 'for a postage fee Of $2.00/ 



Association/National Association for Public Gdntintring Education conference in *■ 
* Anaheim, California, in October. Hopefully, .these presentations and distribution 
of the manual will generate interest in replication. among' both social service . 
workers and, educators, many of whom do recognize the enormous need for language 
skills education among older adults. But the heritage of a lifetime of educational 
deprivation and discrimination will 'not easily be eradicated.. ^Age emphasizes the 
constraints on older people who cannot speak or read English* "and accentuates, the 
need for language fluency. as the base for. a full,, life of communicative, comoeterice 
and continued personal growth, rather than employment preparation. Significant 
issues for planning an.c%o'rganization are inherent in r.ieeting the need; local 
strategies must resolve* problems of* site locat'ipn, flexible .schedules, combination 5 
of resources, and recruitment. The project found that' two elements are critical 
to success: the/collaboration of social service agencies and educators, and'accept- 
ance of older student's personal experience, Teaming objectives' and patferns. The 
most_ rewarding participation takes place when the educational objective is clear to 
all involved/ agency staff .and students, and where educators provide leadership in 
creating content and structured classroom activities which account for elders' 
maturity and learning needs. v 



The language learning needs, of older illiterates and non-readers' are easily 
ignored^ though,* by both educatiohaV-and aging policymakers'. An unfortunate coin- 
cidence of filscal constriction in current -publ ic funding for the ,IS0A^ and the end 
ofthe grant /from the N . Y-. , State Education Department,, will mean that the ISOA, . 
aespite this accumulation of experience and insight in this- crucial area, cannot 
this year cqntinue bes'ic education and "English as a Second language classesT^Two 
centers sponsored under the Ado.pt-a-Center program* by Consolidated'Edison will' con- 
tinue reading and ESL classes.) Howe.ver, the Institute hopes 'to obtain corporate' . 
support for such courses at individual sites during the year, will continue to 
promote interest in basic education 'for the aged among both educators and social 
service 'workers, 'an d wi 1.1 seek fun d ing for admi ni strative support for coherent pro- 
gramming-TTonrbcrth educational ancP'aging network" agencies. . r ~ , 

THE STUDENTS SPEAK • • / • . 

— : — / ' * . :. .• , . . •/. ' 

Tile spirit and value' of both language learning 'and liberal arts classes 
ultimately are best captured through- the reactions of agency staff and students to 
the learning process.. Here, then,' are a few glimpses of the* day-to-day program 
operation, taken from random sitevVisits by staff throughout the year: 

- An .older man, at Council Center in Brooklyn, to a visitor - "Learning in ttfese 
classes lifts a great weight that's. been dragging you..." , \ 

-An older woman, at a' Bellevue student meeting* masked 'why "she wants to study philosopl 

- '"At this. stage in our. lives,, we need. to find 'out what it all means..." 

• • 7 • 

-A hospital administrator, to an. ISOA' staff member at a graduation..- "In this class, 
I heard people speak who!d neve>^s,aid anything, in any kind of group we've had 



before 



%>, 



-A social worker, on ESL students at Ridgew&od-Bu'shwick .Senior Center - "They -look 
at me now. They used tcrnever look pfte in the eye before. They'd. just look down, or 
go get somebody to- translate. "_ •» ' " 9 . . 

-A reading student, at Community Rpjugdtable of Bushwick* with a daughter and grand- 
daughter at.'college - "We got so defiled my daughter when .J didn't know a..wo'rd or 



V- * 



/. 



understand. , That's pK.'c'ause she called, her daughter to get help too. . We've just 
been talking school for mo nth s4" * ' ■ *.-.•., 



EHFECTS OF- FUNDING REDUCTIONS " * • .* - . ' >. . 

As of.theVnd of 4 1980, funding for the ISOA LiberalArts program apDe'ared to 
have stabilized at a level permitting up to. 195*"courses yearly,_from the following 
sources: 100 from Title IIIB of tjie Older Americans Act through the Newark-, City 
Department for the; Aging; 40-60 with instructional costs paid by the host agency 35> 
corporate donations; _ 25' conducted by t ETA teachers-, through the N.Y. Foundation for 
Senior Citizens; and 10-12 .conducted by "an instructor employed under Title X of the 
'Older Americans Act, "through the New. Vork City Department for the Aging. Severe 
funding cuts for the 1981-82 -academic year, ,in Titles - IIIB and X of the Older Americans 
Act, and CETA, will 'affect both the numbers of persons, and thechoiiee of who .will 
>be served. About 128 courses will be conducted, -supported as fellows:** 

? 1 .* v ,'■ . .• ' - : ' 



1980-81 

~nrr^ 



1981-82 



C 



.i • 




FUNDING, SCARCE ., 
Title 3B*, 0AA (NYCDFTA) 

N.Y. State Re c."* (NYCDFTA) ' 

cetA- ' I \\ 

Title" A* '•' " 
'Corporate Donations.; - 
Paid by Agency - "f - x -* 

The changes .resulting ffom the^altered funding levels ancf patterns an be 
summarized as follows: v * * m ?• - ' « \* ' ' J ' < 

* 1) Pptentially,- l,8(j<y students f wi 11 not be^jhl^-t^ be \erved, who» ( would have 
attended classes at 35 agencxfes~ciroppfed from the prooram, mostlAin Manhattan and *he 
Bronx. - Sm \ N " * \ \ * — '>* * 

2) The lo&. of administratis support and coherence lent "by ^he^avai.labiVi^ 
of CETA and Title X woj*ers and a part-time field representative to organT^ cla^Ses 
will restrict qQursgs to those sites in which agency staff are .most cooperatve in 
ensuring smooth operation of the program.. \ ^ v 

3-) }.osk of CETA and Title X instructors will restrict the project Is already 
limited, capeicit^ for corktocting classes^™ Basic Reading and English as a Second 
Language, which squire sUi^ntial lyjfcri^ ass room time than liberal af^^fOurseS. 
The project wi\ll thus, in ejTlst*l be b f urthM limited in its ability^to achieW'a 
continuing program objective - outreach to*'nbtf-Engl ish speaking and minority elderly. 



Due to varying patterns of CETA employment ami delays in comorate funding* for' 
\ certain centers, . about ISO 1 - 160 c pjirs.es. _We re actually, off^d in any given year. 



** 
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Administrative support, for 1981-82, will be provT^cTBy" 
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4) Emphasis in organizing the program will shift from responsible management 
of public funds tc^ generating relatively Sma.1T ppsporate donations for' instruction, , * 
and from experimental on. i'n program design 1 * to an emphasis*, on efficient operation of 
the basic liberal arts design. >- • * , ^ 

, /The loss of funding under Title IIIB, stable ? aespit^ variations "in levels - a 
since 1976, was occasioned by a drastic/cut in Federal appropriations, ,The Reagan 
administration has" proposed consolidation of all Title 3 Csocial Service) and nutri 7 
fion program rflonie^ for fiscal year '82. Though the consequences *of s!uch a black 
grant cannot be predicted at this time, if the result js a,jsut>stanttal decrease in 
funds coming to the city mandated for social services," T*i tie IIIB support 'for tne pro- 
gram oan not be restored. New York State Recreation' program funds for instructional 
, costs may continue, but without ' substantial administrative^suoport, the operation of 
/the project would be jeopardized, , 8 • j 

-Thus, the margTrfe^funding status of the program indicates: a major challenge 
for the next few years: to keep the project^viable and effective through times jot 
drastic fe<ductions i*n spending both for services to the aging, and education for 
^adults in diverse arenas. Beyond th*is*goal, however, several objectives will guide 
the project's direction: • 




1) To investigate and document 
Anecdotal\evidence, " the sel 
of some of the findings of 
dramatic change in individu 
ISOA classes. Yet even, the 
mitted by the FIPSE gra,ht h 
effect is, beyond tantalizi 
initial exploration or the 

m 'will be further examined in 



the impact of learning on older students , 



f-reports of students, and the implications 
the study described in this report indicate 
al students as a result of being involved (in 
intensive data collection and analysis per- 
as not succeeded in specifying wl?at the ' 
ng clues. The' possibilities raised by this 
older learner's motivations and rewards., 
subsequent evaluation research. - 1 



2) To maintain the'essentiaV academic content and goal of challenge to thj 
older learner. A continuing conflict between the progranj objectives o 
the ISOA and of f the agencies whose clients are students is inherent in 
'progrpi ddsign. The elderly poor must depend on professionals as ad- 
\/qcafes on th^ir behalf, in a system which. Assumes they are incapable 
of, and'fails*to provide the supports for maintaining their own personal 
health and wel fare. " As a result, social service staff workers come to 
perceive their clients as passive, dependent, and needy, as unable to 
make* decisions or act on their own behalf. The institute strives to in 
volve fh cognitive growth experiences clients whose oJJier ties to 

. social support systems tend to involve them in a network of dependency. 
Thus^,_ .since .the program's objectives contradict the daily experience of 
botjv'S^ff and older adults, ISOA staff struggle constantly to maintain 
the 4&seft££,of the model - a foeus on respect for older learners ^ and 
on m^ratrag--and l growth. ' 
i * . 

3') To encourage replication^ the program >iode! by other educators : Despit 
continuing difficulties - in administration, funding, and maintenance of 
academic excellence and the lack of quantitative evidence of the pro- 
gram's effect, literally thousands of learners viewed by many in the 



i.e. , offeri 
teaching, read 

r * 



ing classes opi>adio, compiling oral histories for 
ading, etc. ' ' / 



material for 




fields of education and aging as "unreachable H and "unteachable 11 'have become 
'involved in learning; This success compels continuing efforts to>encouragfe 
, adaptation of .the outreach-apd academic content elements of the program 

design with other older students. . * ' 
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RATES OF ENROLLMENT AND COMPLETION, -BY- NUMBERS OF STUDENTS, BY RACE, ISOA, 1980-81 ' 
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. ■ FUNDINgs J ENROLLMENT AND^ATTENDAN G£lPATTERN$ * V " , 

FUNDING- . ' ' i * * , ■ ,/ . 

• \» » * ' <■ *• 

Although Title j3B fuhding, fr'ojn the New! York City Department for the Aging, supported 
the majority of the .classes- offered in the past year, over* 30% were -paid for from other 
sources,. principally Con Edison (9.8%)" and the host agencies: themselves (8.5%). 
" CLASSES BY FUNDING" SOURCES, 1980 jfel " ' • ' 
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CLASSES BY, # of ' \ *ot\1 > . . 'TbtiV ■ Av^aqe .# Averaae # Rate* of " 

BOROUGH » 1980-81 ^ Classes,,*- Enrol fted*tQmp3etetl * Enroled • .Completed Completion 



Manhattan - 47 
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3 ^ * ; MHk • •'.**"* 1 

from N.Y.C Da^tment of Employment, through the N.Y** Foundation far Senior Citizens. 
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ENROLLMENT AND ATTENDANCE PATTER NS 

i : ~ 

Judging from the number of courses offered, enrollment and attendance records, -psychology 
and the social sciences* were the most popular courses in the' program again this year. 
Over half of all'ISOA classes (56%)afol nearly half of those students chose themselves, 
( 67%) were in .these two areas. A high proportion of all classes (about one fifth) 
were in language skills: reading and English a,s a Seco^djinguage (ESL). (The avail-ability 
of a coordinator funded by the *New York State Education Department and CETA instructors 
in ESL and Spanish allowed an increase in reading and ESL classes to nearly double the 
previous year's offerings J Courses in the humanities, the arts, and foreign languages 
all decl i-ned~foT-i980^h — — '- — - - 

COMPARISON OF ISOA COURSES, 1967-81, By TOPIC 

* / 1969-79 1979-80 * 1980-81 
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11.0% 


- .. 9.5% . ^ 


, 18.0% 




i 


P 


.9.2% 


7.5% - 





COURSES OFFERED, 198U82. CITY-WIDE V 



ACADEMIC 


U nf 


% nf 

/o U 1 




41 

It 


A i/qta no 

aavci ay.c 


AVc J • 


to 




Total* 


Enrolled Completed 




Pnmn 


Pnmn 


Psychology 


' 29 


19.3% 


836 


535 


28.8 


18.4 


64% 


# Social Sciences 


50 


33,3% 


1,461 


928 . 


29.2 


' 18*.6 


64% 


Science 


- 0 - 




. - 0 - 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 




Humanities [Philosop^Rel 'igion) 


4 


2.7% 


,105 


r A ' 

. 54 


26.3 


13*5 


Bit 


Literature* 


1 




1 "7 

• . 17 


13 


17 n 


i? n 


/ U/o 


. TOTAL ACADEMIC 


84 


JU/o 


2,419 


1,530 

✓ 


CO . o 


1ft 9 
• r 


UOA> 


NON-ACADEMIC - ' • ' 

V 




\ 


\ 










Art AoDr^ciation \ 


10 


7°/ 






1Q Q ' 

io . y 


Q £ 

y ,-D * 


£ 1 9f 


Movement » 


4 


? 7% 


74 


41 


1ft R 


in ? 


JJ/o 


Health 


8 .. 


5.3% 


LCAJ 


Tin 


27. .5 . 


13.7 . 


50% 


Legal kj grits 


3 


2.0% 


. 67' 


44 


22.3 ' - 


14.7 . 


-66% 


Music Appreciation * 


3 


2.0% 


, N 82 


58 


.27.3 


19.3 


Vl% 


uuner - - . 


6 


4.0% 


' 113 


68 


18.8 


• 11.3 


*60%- ■ 


TOTAL. NON- ACADEMIC s 


34 


77 f,t 


745 


417 ••• 


91 Q 


1? 7 




LANGUAGE SKILLS 














• 


Foreign Language % 


4 


2.7% 


68 


45* 


17.0 


11.3 


66% 


Rfeadirig -.. " 


9- 


6.0% 


.143. 


J 4 • 


15.9 


8.2 


52% . 


, English as a Second' Lanquap* 


18 . . 


12.0% 


280 


158 • 


15.. 6 - 


, 8.7 


56% 


TOTAL LANGUAGE • 
* 


34 


20.6°>, 


491 


277 


15.8 


8 « 9 . 


56.4% 


The effect, of student choice, race and socioeconomic status on patterns of enrollment otysr 


*the past 3 years of the projects history were studied \n 


preparation for presentation v to 



the Gerontological Society in the faVl of 1981. Figures for 1980-81 reflect the majof 
'effects of these factors/ 

1- Students prefer courses they choose themselves: - ^ v , 

%, * 

When .students" are deliberately involved in choosing a class, even if i± f s the same course 
chosen by staff members, more .come to the class, generally* more often. Even in'c^caderaic 
classes, the proportion of students enrolling who come to 6 or more sessions is the same 

regardless of who cjiose the class*, nearly 5 more students, on the average, enroll in a 

> X i * ■ ' ' ' 

class. And, far non-academic and lanquaqe classes, 20% more students cbmnlete classes 

they chose. . L 1 * 

" 2- Students- choose different classes than staff choose for them and prefer academic study 
to "expres&ive" or "coping 1 ' skills Teaming: 'Except in language skills,, which staff 




and students choose in the same proportions, about 20%, the older student's preference 

© ' ' • ft . 

■1KJC ■ . • 

04, 



for academic learning and lack b% interest in art, moveraent, health, etc., is often not* % * 
perceived by those who plan^r^ir programs. For instance^in 1980-81, more than 7 out 
of 10 graups of older .students chose academic topics to study, but /only 4 of 10 of the 
classes selected by center jjbctff were in these areas. Qenter^/orkfers, by contrast, . * * 
chose the arts, movement', health, \egal rights, and social action. mofe than 5 times* as,. ;1 
often as students^ Clearly, 'even those who value' the older person's need far learning* 

• / 4 •» ' * "9*"" 

sufficiently^to put forth the extra effort required *to organize a:class frequently Under- . 
v estimate th'eir clients' capacities or interest in intellectual challenges. 

' COMPARISON OF SELECTED GLASSES BY STAFF AND STUDENT CHOICE, CITY-WIPE,- 1980-81 



ALL AfADFMIf PI A^^FS 


• jo OT 
TflTAI • 


.Average 

JS ' Fnrnl 1 pH 


Staff-chosen- 

Student-chosen 

Staff /Student Difference^ 


41% 
72.5% 
+31.8% 


24.4 
31.6 
+7.2, 


.ALL NON-ACADEMIC CLASSES 

Staff-chosen 
0 'Student-chosen ; ' • ; 
Staff/Student Difference 


37.2% 
7.1% 
-3Q.1% 


• 

\ 

22.1 
21.0 
, -1.1 


■ ALL LANGUAGE CLASSES 






Staff-chosen 
Student-cfiosen 
Staff/Student Difference 


20% . . 

22% 

+2% 


14.5 

■17.5 '* 
. +8.0 


PSYCHOLOGY . . • 






Staff -chosen . 
^jtudent-chosen t 
Staff/S'tudeht Difference 


• 126% 

' 22. m 

+ \0%h 


24:5 
• 32 s 4 ' 
+7.9 


SOCIAL SCIENCE . - * 






Staff-chosen 
Stude_rLt^LCho$en^' 
* Staff/Student Difference . 


" 23.1% 
'44.3% 
+21.2%' 


24:8 
32.0 


ART _ . . 






Staff-chosen * 


12.8% 


18.9. / 



Average 
Completed 



Rate of 
Completion 



.Student-chosen 



;eric 



15.4 

2*0 

+4.6 



11.7 
15.0 
+3.3 



6.5 
11.8 
+5.3 



16.0 

^20r4- 
+4.4 



15. (V 
20.6- 
=5.6 



-N 0 N 



63$— 

63% 

-0- 



53% 
72% 
•+19%' 



45:5fa , 
67.3% 
t2l.-8% 



63% 
-2% 




\ %-of Average Average Rate of 

* « TQJAL . Enrolled Completed '-Completion 

MOVEMENT . _ ' >"""" : ) . 

"Staff-chosen' .- ' 5.1%. • lfL$^^ io.3 55% 

Student-chosen' ^ ; - rr -_^<rrr_.y_.M ONE ------ 

ENGLISH AS A S£C0>ID' LANGUAGE* - - ; 

Staff-chosen 1 1-7.9% 14.6 ^ 7,. 2 . 50% 

Student -chosen . . ' 5.7% 17.5 _• .14.25 * 67.3%. r 

Staff/Student Difference .-I2-.2% +2.9 ' +7.05 +17.3%' 

* 

READING •' , - . I ■ y- ■ ' . • 

$:taff- chosen ... '.2.6% 13.0 5.5 ■ • 42% ' . 

Student-chosen , 10% - 16.7 .9.0 -54% 

Staff /Student Difference +7.4% +3-. 7 . +3.5 +12% 



For 1980-81, approximately, 362 of teOA stu/dents were black, Hisnanic, Qr Asian, compare?! 

with estimates for the city asi whole of 19.4% 1 total nonrwhite elderly population. 

A Income. leyels were; 23% poor.; 38% working ,clas«^ 31% middle class (lqw-level White 

collar); and 7% Upper middle class (ripnageral , technical). Race appears to be % weaj;ly 

linked to enrollment and attendance patterns; Black and Hispanics have. lower average * 

enrollment than whites and racially mixed groups, but rates of comoletion are nearly .the 

same. More strongly associated are income level and levels of enrollment and completion 

in ISOA 'Classes, implying that the true 'influence on participation, may well be amount 6f 

2 

previous education, rather than race or socio-economic status alone/ 

~ ■ • AUG 13 ;1982 ' . ; 
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* The vagaries of CETA employment pattern^ caused the ISOA to be without a Spanish- 
speaking worker to. conduct* student meetings for the,first 5 months^of the year. 
Thus, for Hispanic students, rrtany more ESL classes were chosen of necessity by 

*staff than students. - • v \ *' 

v ♦ < • " ' ' 

1976 estimates, New York City Department for the Aging Research Unit; 11.3% 

Black, 6.0% Hispanic, 2*1% *t her, 80.6% White- ■ . 

* A factor which, in the-Natfonal Project IV evaluation, differentiated student/ N 
^ from non-students within tha same racial and socioeconomic, groups, • 



. dapta. rm^cTTtm, # 0F # - - # - . AVERAGE AVERAGE RATE OF % OF 

RACIAL COMPOSITION: CLASSES ENROLLED .COMPLET ED . ENROLLED COMPLETED COMPLETION" TOTAL 

« — • - ~ r 1 ^- — 1 — 1 

SfS* 27 f -5-30 ■ 295 3;- 19. 6-. 10.9 ' 56% 17.6% 

SSLr - 2 ' 646 . 7 ^ 625 - 27.0 ■ ■ 16.5 61% 64% 

S{2W IC ' ^ • 249 144 -14.6 8.5 58% 11% 

liSE * 9 .. 233 150 -25.9 / 16.6 64% 6% 

ASIAN -V ' &-,V 1 ' - 21 . - 0 - , tfl.O J. 10 "48% • • .7% 



SOCIOECO'NOMIC, STATU S; ■^■■••• t ■ * / 



9.6. 


51% 


23% 


15.1 - 


62% 


38* 


16.4 


60% 


81% 


25.3 


66% 


'7% 



-POOR • • <>/ 38. OS .668 '•■ , 368 "i*17.6 

BLUE COLLAR . , . -V58 ' • 1,421 " 876 ^ 24 5 

MIDDLE CLASS « • 47 1,278 ' / 77&- '27 2 

UPPER MIDDLE CLASS ^0 .388 ' 253 38^ . 

Student involvement in course selection aopears to be critical in enhancing enrollment and 
attendance regardless of the race or socioeconomic status of students, as the above charts 
show. With only one exception, number enrolled* number completing, and rates of comple- 
t ion were; higher for student-selected classes in every ratiaUand income group analyzed. ? 



